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ABSTRACT 

The annotated bibliography on 
Gifted — Ha ndicapped/Disadvant aged/Under achiever s contains 
approximately 65 abstracts and associated indexing information for 
documents or journal articles published from 1957 to 1976 and 
selected from the cou^puter files of the Council for Exceptional 
Children's Information Services and the Education Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) . It is explained that titles were chosen in 
response to user requests and analysis of current trends in the 
field. Abstracts include bibliographic data (identification or order 
number, publication date, author, title, source or publisher, and 
availability) ; descriptors indicating the subject matter covered; and 
a summary of the document's contents. Also provided are instructions 
for using the bibliography, a list of journals from which articles 
were abstracted, and an order form for ordering microfiche or paper 
copies of the documents through the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. (JM) 
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to oij..ain the best copy available. Nevertheless, items of marginal 
reproducibility are often encountered and this affects the quality 
of the microfiche and hardcopy reproductions ERIC makes available 
via the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDPS) . EDRS is not 
responsible for the quality of the original document. Reproductions * 
■ supplied by EDRS are the best tr_at can be made from the original, * 
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Jis>.us>ed arc prtiblcv.- mT the social);. 
nnin.ir-N .iiL-d. Hk* slii-A uiffed. ilv. r.icial- 
tv ;lc pi !\ .i;ul file M.ick. l-uith'.-; 
p.ip-ji-> cot'skIc: !hc --K'a k-.iiiici .iinl 
...Hinscl:!'.-- Hc.ui Suti ^ aiul I'du'i 
ptc-cru'"! uhfjK-iU pii)i::;i[ns. I n 

;n.'a:K*i'i.ii;'-s. pi i vji ainv'.! i;y.:i«u). 
['jadiju:. iiui sp'jlI-M!: A -t.-lcy.-U-d hiMu i:- 
: .iprr. iil a;id pornKltcai ai'tci^-s l^ 

pru'.idcd -T: oavh ol iliC al^^uc ,i!t.\r.. 



ABSTRACT 199? 

l-c o4 ;w<>o I l.) ^ \ 

i'tilM D.iu- "2 it'p 
Scli.:ic. Mi>'.. nee t 

Kxplorinu the Poteiilial of the Monot ii- 
Iarl> Rlind for Faster Readiim- 

HDK.S not available 

Academic Therapv • V7 N4 [MOl-lO Siiin 

vrz 

Ik'scriptors; exceptional child research-. 
pariialK sii:hted: gifted: speed reading; 
readinu speed: visually handicapped: 
adolescents 

The sUuK iiu estimated ihe p.igc-.il-a- 
glance reading phenomenon in two ciftcd 
adolescent re;iders \^hi> used onl> mono- 
cular vision (although they had siyht in 
both e\es). The stud\ also explored im- 
plications for leaching the monocularly 
blind to read faster. It v\as assumed that 
if the subjects c<Mild maintain phenome- 
nal readujL' rates with one eye masked 
and still comprehend over 70^? of materi- 
al read, similarly gifted monocularU 
blind students might do likevus-. A pho- 
toelectric nystagmographicCPRNG) instru- 
ment recordcil duraiion of fixalions made 
during reading. Using nnly the right eve. 
the two subjects were able to scan non- 
fictional articles of general interest at 
rates nf less than I second per page \^ifh 
excellent comprehension. .Suggested con- 
tributing factors were Ihe condilionmg 
process of a reinforced reading program, 
above averaije reailing ability before the 



proi:rain. hiyhlv developed cidetic iinaiie- 
r\ . and strong liominance personality 
traits. fKW) 

ABSTRACT 1866 

h.C O.S 1866 HD N.A. 

Publ. Date May 73 6p. 
Halpin. Gerald and Others 
Relationships Between Creative 
Thinking, Intelligence, and Teacher- 
Rated Characteristics of Blind Chil- 
dren. 

Education of the Visually Handicapped; 
V5 N2 P33-8 May 73 

Dcsciiptors: exceptional child research; 
visually handicapped: b'ind; childhood ; 
creative thinking; rating scales; perform- 
ance factors; correlation; psychological 
characteristics 

Studied were relationships between crea- 
tive thinking and teacher ratings of mo- 
bility. adjustment to blindness, social 
acceptance . dependence- independence, 
conformity, rigidity, curiosity, academic 
achievement, and intelligence in 6^ blind 
children bctvveen 6 and \2 years of ajuv 
hour activities of ihe Torrance Tests of 
f>cali\e Thinkmy were individualiv ad- 
mmisiereJ to the children. The blind 
child NL-onne hii;h in \crh.ii t1e\il*ilit\ 
u;ts more itkelv to be raleii .is nonrij^id. 
.id.ipt.iide. He vihic. and acceptable (o 
.hance ^Wiik- rhe child scoring hiL'h on 
^ crhal 'luetK '. . verbal Hevihililv . and 
■. erhal onti'rialilv . and intelligence .is 
more tikel> (o he rated high on cunosits 
tonchisjve dat:i regarding .iiiy relalton- 
-hip be!\^cen creative thinking and mo- 
bdil>. adjustment to blindness, social 
acceptance. dependence* independence, 
and conft>rmitv were not found. lesis of 
cre;<!!vity gave information about indi*. id- 
ual differences not obtainaHe by tradi- 
tional intellicence measures, (OBi 



ABSTRACT 2570 



HD N.A. 



EC 05 2570 
Publ. Date Sum 73 
Elkind, Joel 

The Gifted Child with learning Disa- 
bilities. 

Gifted Child Quarterly; V17 N2 P96-7. 
1 15 Sum 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
gifted; learning disabilities; ability identi- 
fication; educational programs; percep- 
tion 

The gifted child with learning disabilities 
may fail to be correctly identified, and 
requires a special educational program. 
Individual testing is necessary to identify 
his high abilities and specific disabilities. 
The educational program should capital- 
ize on his strong perceptual modalities 
while stengthening weak modalities. (DB) 



ABSTRACT 623 

EC 06 0623 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 73 27p. 
Kuschel. Rolf 

The Silent Inventor: The Creation of a 
Sign Language by the Only Deaf-Mute 
on a Polynesian Island. 



EDRS not available 

Sign Language Studies; PI-27 Oct 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; deaf; adults; males; 
case studies; manual communication; 
sign language; foreign countries; cross 
cultural studies; cultural factors; commu- 
nication; thought transfer; creativity 

Described is the Siudy and classification 
of a sign language developed by 
59-year-old male Kangobai. the old only 
deaf-mute in 24 generations on the isolat- 
ed island of Rennell in the British Solo- 
mon Islands. The author/researcher ex- 
plains prestudy preparations such as 
learning the language, and cultural, eco- 
nomic, and historic aspects of the is- 
land's Polynesian subculture. Discussed 
arc the society's versions of causes for 
Kangobai's deaf-mute state. Kangobai's 
high social position due to characteristics 
such as ' a high status family, high 

intellig- proficiency in fishing 

and (Status abilities). The au- 

thor tcii. Meeting data aided by an 

interpreter ompting of Kangobai to 
demonstrate signs which were photo- 
graphed in still and motion pictures. 
Explained is classification of 250 signs on 
tne basis of gestures immediately deci- 
pherable by members of other cultures, 
by members only of Kangobai's culture, 
and by a few selected members of the 
in^mediale culture. (Examples are given 
in text and photograph). Determinants in 
Kangobai's sign language which might 
aid in immediate decipherability of deaf 
sign :ire considered as are two tentative 
hypotheses for decipherability of a sign 
language in the communication process. 
Kangobai's creation of a si;ui lansuate i.s 
seen to be different from creation of sign 
language by other single deaf-mute de- 
velopers in that Kangobai could not de- 
pend on nonverbal gestures (the society 
is more verbal than gestural) and thus be 
focused on visual cues of a given situa- 
tion in a realistic way to transcend his 
isolation. (MC) 

ABSTRACT 1298 

EC 07 1298 ED N. A. 

Publ. Date 70 320p. 
Baker. Harry J. 

Biographical Sagas of Will Power. 

Vantage Press. Inc.. 516 West 34th 
Street. New York. New York 10001 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
handicapped: gifted; creative ability: high 
achievers; biographies; personal adjust- 
ment: environmental influences: success 
factors: motivation: 

Presented are biographical sketches of 54 
individuals *vhose will power assisted 
them in making significant contributions 
to society despite such handicaps as so- 
cial deprivation, and sensory and or- 
thopedic impairments. The sketches are 
grouped according to major field of inter- 
est, including poets (such as Rudyard 
Kipling. Elizabeth Browning and Lord 
Byron), novelists (such as Phyllis Bot- 
tome and Aldous Huxley), thespians 
(such as Ethel Barrymore and Sarah 
Bernhardt). compose r-conductors( such 
as Beethoven and S. Rachmaninoff). 
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educators (such as Louis Braille and 
Booker T. Washington), and electrical 
engineers (such as Thomas Edison and 
Gugliemo Marconi). Provided is a sum- 
mary of such aspects as ages, nationali- 
ties, personal handicaps and family prob- 
lems. (CD 



ABSTRACT 317 

EC 0317 \'.\) N. A 

Puhl. Dale Win 7f> 5p 
Vautour» J. A. Camille. 
Discovering and Motivating the Artis- 
tically Gifted I.D Child. 
Tcuching Exccptionul Children: VS N] 
1^2.96 Win 1976 

Descriptors: Learning Disabililics*; 
Gifti'd"; .Art*; Reading Skills'; Teaching 
Methods'; Exceptional Child Kducaiion. 
Multiply Handicapped: Motivation: Tal- 
ent Identification; 

I-"our ie;;rning disabled s:ijdi.'ru> identified 
as ariisticali> gifted participate in a read- 
ing proj^^rani in uhich thev \^rite and il- 
lustrate stone's and use ji:dio diction- 
ai> ti^ piaclice new vocabui.irv iCT ) 
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ABSTRACT 1024 

hC 001 066 KI) 01 S M)5 

Publ. Dm Sep 65 :()()p, 
Karnes. Merle B. And Others 
<;tilturiilly |)iHa<lvHntiigr<l <!hil<lr('n of 
HiK^i^'r t'otonliai: Intrlhrtuiil I'tinr- 
tioning un<l iMltirationul Itnpliriiiiiuis. 
( h;impaiun ( omnuiniiv I nii -4 Sclionls. 
lllrnois 

lllitnus Dep.iniiK-iU 1 ov Prt^r.ini IMan- 
ning I- or I fie (lit led. SprmgricK! 
hOKS mt.he 

l)eswnpli>rs e\cepiiiMKtl jhilJ re'»c.irch; 
LhsiidvLtniaued viuiih: cduc. ition.il ncL-ds: 
elenieniarv scIiddI stULlenls; euliiiralK 
disadvantaucd: mielligenee, lesiini:: 
achicvefneni; lanulv eharaotenstics: so- 
cial eharaeierisiics: ere:iiivit>: famiK .ii- 
liludes: psveliolinguisiics-. parents. enii>- 
iii>nal development; Nceroes: socioecon- 
Dmic status; si)cial attitudes; socioeeon- 
mic in M lie nee s 

I d Lletermine edueationa! needs of" eul- 
luralU disadvantaged ehiklren. 202 
ehililren in the top 20'^ in inielleeiual 
abi :> urthin a diStidvantaged group of 
1-J0() in six elementary schools were 
selected tor study. .Subjects ranged from 
5-7 to 12-10 in age. from kinderg;irten to 
grade 6, and had a mean Binei of 
113. .Analysis of data indrcaied that, of 
the 85 white and 118 Negro children. 
120 were in the upper-lower socioecon- 
omic status group (SKKS) :ind X} were 
in the lower-lower. The subjects consist- 
ently rated below the upper 20^7 of the 
general population on intelligence, psy- 
cholinguistic abilities, and achievement. 
SES was correlated with inlelligence and 
with elaborateness tcreativity). but the 
Illinois l est of Psycholingu istic Abilities 
subscales on auditory vocal association, 
visual motor association, and visual mo- 
tor sequential were a function of race 
rather than SES. Children's perceptions 
of peer acceptance, ai.d children's extra- 
puniiiveness were related to SES. Differ- 
ential relationships in older and younger 
children were found with attitudes of 
fathers and mothers, and with children's 
reactions to frustration. Negro children 
did not feel well accepted by peers or 
parents, and their parents expressed 
more authoritarian controlling attitudes 
(but not more hostile rejecting attitudes) 
than Caucasian parents. Impunitive 
'jhildren tended to score higher on crea- 
tivity than extr:ipunitive or intrapunitive 
children. (C B) 

ABSTRACT 733 

F.C 002 731 liD N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 67 5 
Adler. .Manfred 
H«*l>ortrd Inrid«*iirr 
amonjf Klhnir (iroiip*. 
John Carroll I nivcr^itv, C leveland. 
Ohio 

f-.DkS not avii-ahle 

fl\ceptiinial ( ;iiUlren; \"34 n: 1M()1-5 
Oct 1967 

[descriptors-, exceptional child research; 
gifted; cognitive priKCSses; research re- 
views (publications); ellinic groups; 
race; Caucasian; American Indians; 
Negroes; Mexican Americans; Jews; mi- 
nority groups; racial factors; intelligence 



differences; racial ditTerences; ethnolo- 
gy; intelligence; incidence 

Sixteen research studies on the gitieil- 
ness and intelligence of ethnic groups 
that reptirl national, racial, or religious 
distribution of differences are reviewed. 
Thirteen studies ni>ted non -Caucasian 
ethnic differences in intellectual assess- 
ment, and groups inentioneLl in ilescend- 
ing order of frequency u ere rhe .lessish. 
Cernian. Knglish and Scottish, and all 
others, (iroups falling below the intelli- 
gence norm in descending onler of fre- 
quency mentii>ned UL're the Negro. Ital- 
ian. Portugese. Mexican, and American 
Indian. LTiderKing facti>rs were not 
clarihed; certain ethnic groups \^ere re- 
presented in studies of gifted ehidren in 
far greater numbers and remaineil fairh 
constant over a period of 40 years. The 
Jc'-Msh group uas mentioned most fre- 
quentl> and the Negro group least fre- 
quently. More research is suggested to 
explain the uneven distribution of gift- 
ed ness and the nature of cui^cnt intelli- 
gence tests, language facility, differences 
in culture, socioeconomic class, environ- 
ment, and schooling. A bibliography 
cites 27 references. (JP) 

ABSTRACT 1410 

EC" 002 734 IT) N,A. 

Publ. Dale Dec 66 6p. 
Jansen. V'erna Ciodmn; *^iallaghcr. 
James J. 

The Social Clioicrs of ,Stu<l<'nt»f in 
Racially Intej^ratcd Clai<H<>» for thr 
Culturally Disadvantajced Talented. 

Champai^jn Public Schools, Illinois; 
Illinois University. Urbana, Institute 
For Research On Exceptional Children 
EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V33 N4 P221-6 
Dec 1966 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
attitudes; gifted; disadvantaged youth; ■ 
integration effects; classroom integra- 
tion; integration studies; sex differences; 
intelligence differences; intergroup rela- 
tions; social relations; disadvantaged 
groups; disadvantaged environment; ra- 
cial integration; racial attitudes; racial 
differences; intermediate grades 

The relation of choice of seating, work- 
ing, and playing companions to race, 
sex, and intelligence was investigated in 
ff^ur incrmediate level classrooms. The 
100 culturally disadvantaged but gifted 
children (median \Q 110 to 119) were 
randomly assigneil to two experimental 
groups which recieved home visitations 
by teachers, and two control groups. 
Each child was requested to write five 
choices each for sealmales, playmates, 
and workmates, the top three of which 
were used for the study. In control class 
1, ^M)'"'f of the Negro children chose 
their o^vn race while in contrt)! class 2 it 
A.is SO to 60'', The white chihlren's 
choice of theii" o'.mi race ranged from 30 
u> 40' r ir' twi) control classes anc! M) 
to 60^r I.. ;he experimental classes. In 
experimental class 1, the Negroes chose 
other Negroes significantly more often 
than would be expected by chance; but 
in control class 2, the white children 
chose Negroes at a rate significantly 



higher than chance. I-ewer interracial 
choices occuireil between girls than 
boys, and, as in other studies of this age 
level, there was little cross sex choice in 
an\ of the classes. Results indicated that 
race did seem to be a factor in socijtl 
choice in some classes undei certain 
conditions, but not in others, and that 
there uas little difference in choice of 
>eatmaie. uorkniate. v>r playmate. Moie 
intelligent children ucre not chosen srg- 
niticanih more often in these abilitx 
grouped c!assri>oms. Results imlicated 
incieaseLl social contact and enipiiilu 
through integration. (.SN ) 

ABSTRACT 1277 

E-:C 003 104 HD 003 S30 

Publ. Date 6.*^ 61 p. 

Ackerman. P;iul R. 

Demonstration of the .Significanre of 
a Consultant-Teacher for the (lifted to 
u Small RL'.ral Secondary Scliool. 
Kansas .State Department Of Public In- 
struction, Topeka 

Office Of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
CRP-S-088 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
ad-ninistration; teaching methods; gift- 
ed; ccuisultants; resource teachers; curri- 
culum development; instructional im- 
provement; high school students; teach- 
er certification; educational finance; 
sctiool community relationship; parent 
reaction; program evaluation; rural 
schools; rural school systems; rural edu- 
cation; personnel 

The evaluation and dissemination of 
information concerning the employment 
of a teacher-consultant for the gifted 
child in a rural school district was the 
primary problem of this study. Specifi- 
cally, efforts were directed toward deter- 
mining whether the addition of a teach- 
er-consultant actually improves instruc- 
tion for the gifted student, whether such 
a prograrri is financially feasible for a 
small rural district or can be adminis- 
tered by persons not specially trainied in 
special education administration, and 
whether more extensive guidelines for 
instruction and teacher certification can 
be developed from the demonstration, 
and whether the program affects the 
community. Twenty students (median 
IQ of 128 and ages 13.5 to 17) partici- 
pated in the program for I year. Proce- 
dures involved the scheduling ol* the 
pupils for seminars and :X resource room, 
the development of a special curriculum 
in scientific methods, and instituting 
remedial educational methodology. 
Also, the consuUant had many tasks 
related to the community, the parents of 
the chikiren. and other vocalional-acii- 
demic personnel of the school. The 
results were generally favorable, al- 
though several years of followup are 
necessary to ascertain the longitudinal 
results of the methods employed. (JC) 

ABSTRACT 1695 

EC 003 989 ED 030 2M) 

Publ. Date 68 I35p. 
Tannenbaurn, .\braham J. 
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Spreiul Kfltirutioii unci rrc)f:rani> ior 
DiKiiflvuiitu^ofl < '.liilflmi iiiid Yoiitli. 

C\)uncil l\n I- xccplional ( hikircn. 
Wa^hingUin. D. C. 
l.OVS mf 

I he ( Diincrl l ov HxccpiionMl ( hrklicn. 
1:01 SixtCL-tith Sticci. N. UashiiiLi- 
ton. ir C". >VM> Papct: 

ncsciipU)r>: exceptional eliild eilucii- 
tion; di>ail\ antaged \oiitfi; teiicfuiiu 
nietlioil^; educatiotial pioeiain^. beluiv- 
\ov pit»blcni>: etignitive procesNes; per- 
eeption; gifted; reint'orcement. behavior 
change; nientalh hanilieappeil; 01- 
thopedieally handicapped; speeefi handi- 
capped; speech thciapy; en\ ironnientid 
indiienco; intelligence difterences; pres- 
eho I program^: visualK handicapped 

Nine cuiifercnce papers consider the 
application ot" knowledge and methods 
knoun to special education to the in- 
>truetion of disadvantaged children. I'!d- 
nuind W. Ciordon \ieus the disadvan- 
taged population: Frank B. Wilderson 
discusses behavior ilisorder> in children 
from deprived backgrounds: Harriet 
Green Kopp describes problems of per- 
ceptitin anil cognition among the disad- 
vantaged; and James J, Ciallagher treats 
the disadvantaged gifted. .Also presented 
arc the contributions of special educa- 
tion programs, for the following groups, 
to the instruction of the disadvantaged: 
children with learning disabilities, by 
Norris Ci. Haring and Patricia Nolen; 
the mentally retarded, by Wayne I.. 
Sengstock; children with orthopedic 
handicaps or health impairment, by 
Dorothy B. Carr; and the visually handi- 
eappeu f'y Samuel C. Ashcroft. In addi- 
tion. Mamie J. Jones assesses the contri- 
butions of speecn lut^rapy. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 1507 

I-X 00.'^ 048 ED 030 649 

Publ. Date Oct 6S f>p. 
( nrbin, Richard 

.\ l*r<»pr:ini for lUv Potent iaIlv-tHftrd 
DNiiclvania^rd; A f*rof:rrs> Report. 
KDKS mf,hc 

I he i:nglish Record; \ 19 Nl P4:-6 Oct 
I 96S 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tron; academic achievement; college 
bouml students: compensatorv eiluca- 
tion; culiuralh ilisadvantaged; disadvan- 
taged \outh; educationallv disailvan- 
t»iged. I-.ngiish instruction: experimental 
programs: gifteil; grail ing; reading mate- 
rial selectiiMV. sccnndarv education; stu- 
dent evaluation; student needs: student 
problems: tutorrng 

Schools tmist attempt it) identifv and 
develop those git'teil voung people uho. 
because of environment and back- 
ground, are taccil ^^.ith limited opportun- 
ities for achievement. At Hunter College 
High School. New N'ork ( ity. a program 
was instituteil in which disadvantaged, 
but potentially gifted student*- made up 
25'^ of each entering seventh grade 
class. Identified largely by subjective 
means, the students attended a required 
special summer orientation program 
but. once admitted, they became an 
integral part of the siudent bixly. receiv- 
ing no special treatment as a group, rhe 



first >ear attrition rate proved fiigli. but 
'the number (>f dropouts decreased as 
selection techniijui-s improved and as 
faculty and students matured in dealing 
uitfi the sfieci.d prolMems ol the pio- 
giam. 1 asks riot yet completed in tfie 
program mcl ude 1 ncoi po rat ing in ilie 
reading pi ogram inatet tal ot' liiet ai > 
distinction (hat relates to studeiiis uitfi 
ghetto backgrounds, dec id ing on the 
meaning and importance of grades lor 
iiitelk'ctualK gifted secondarv students, 
and developing teclmiques tor givuig 
needed supplementary help to special 
students without setting them apart. 
(l.H) 

ABSTRACT 1193 

HC OO.-S 08K I'D 031 747 

Publ Date Mar 69 Sp. 
Groth. Norma Jean 

Vooutionul Dfvt'lopnient for (lifted 
(jirJs— A (iompuriHon of IVIusIoviun 
Mi'rdti of (lifted Mules und Femulci* 
Between the .Age?* of Ten und Seventy 
Yeurs. 

.American Personnel And Guidance As- 
sociation. Washington, D. C\; 
Oxnard School District. California 
FDRS mf.hc 

Paper Was Presented At The American 
Personnel And Guidance Convention. 
Las Vegas. Nevada. Mar 30-Apr 3. 
1969. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
cognitive ability; females: gifted: goal 
orientation: psychological needs; voca- 
tional counseling; sex differences: indi- 
vidual needs 

Gifted girls c*nd women have the unique 
aspect of attempting to fulfill needs in 
both the affective and the cognitive 
domains. Using Maslow's hierarchy of 
needs, this study was designed to formu- 
late some guidelines for the vocational 
counseling of gifted girls and women by 
ascertaining their developmental need 
levels. Need levels were compared with 
those of gifted boys and men, A cross- 
sectional study was used to determine 
the developmental needs from 10 to 70 
years. Data was collected from 361 
gifted males and females. This data 
consisted of three wishes made by each 
subject. The wishes were used projec- 
tively to reflect the needs and valences 
of the individuals. Results are given in 
terms of valences; maturity, fantasy, 
physiological, safety, love, self-esteem 
and self-actualization. Conclusions and 
implications are that the years 14 and 40 
are apparently traumatic for gifted 
women. By 40. love needs have been 
satiated and the suppressed cognitive 
needs come to the surface. At 40. many 
women find resistance in fulfilling these 
goals due to age. fear, or other externa) 
factors. References and data tables are 
included. I Author/SJ) 

ABSTRACT 2325 

HC 005 599 HD N.A. 

Publ. Date .Mar 70 lOp. 
Brueh. Catherine B. 

A Proposed Rutionale for the Identifi- 
cation und D«'velopment of the (lifted 
Disadvantaf^ed. 

EDRS not available 

Gifted Children Newsletter: VI 2 N2 
P40-9 Mar 1970 p. 



Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
ti(»n; gifted; disadvantaged youth; identi- 
tication; Negroes; minority gnuips; abil- 
ii\ ; intelligence: .-ibility identilication 

Issues in the identilication and develop- 
ment ot the gitted ilis;Klvantaged .tie 
piesciited. Responses to some questions 
raised by 1^. Paul I on ance aie lot niulat- 
ed. Abilities reuarded by ilisailvant;iged 
cultures are discussed and these abilities 
are categori/ed according to CiuiHords 
Structure of Intellect and presented >n 
chart form. Suggestions for measuie- 
nient (^f abdities of ilisadvanrageil gifted 
stuilents are made. I .MS) 

ABSTRACT 2679 

\iC 005 «45 PD N.A 

Publ. Date Apr 70 Hp. 
Nelson, Donald N.. f-d. 

(m>. (rO. 

P:DRS not available 

Minnesota Journal Of Hduealion; P26- 
^^ Apr 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
gifted; talented students; rural areas; 
program development; educational 
needs: inservice teacher education: dem 
onstration programs; community in- 
volvement; program planning: Gifted 
Opportunities Project 

Several articles discuss Project GO de- 
signed to determine the need for special 
programs for gifted and talented stu- 
dents in a rural area and to stimulate 
program development. Specific aspects 
discussed are inservice education, dem- 
onstration chksses. community involve- 
ment, and programs for the 1970s. (MS) 

ABSTRACT 3453 

he 005 967 HD 041 417 

Publ. Dale Mar 69 67p. 
Dallenbach. Jan f\; De^'oung. Kenneth 
N. 

Speriul Kdurution for the (nfted 
through Teievi.»iion. 

Kducaiional Reseat ch And Develop- 
ment Council Of Northeast Minnesota. 
Duluth 

Office Of Kducation (DHf-W). Washing- 
ton. D. C.. Bureau Of Elementary And 
Secondary Education 
HDRS mf.hc 
OF.G-3-7-703-26()-.|955 
BR-67-3260 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
gifted; televised instruction; teaching 
methods: educational television: audiov- 
isual instruction; achievement; eJcrnen- 
tary school students; ability identifica- 
tion: rural education 

A project was undertaken to study the 
effects of in-schi)ol television programs 
on gil'ted ^th and 6th grade students in 
rural northeastern Minnesota. len inser- 
vice training workshops on the educa- 
tion of the gifted were held, and T.V. 
programs were developed tone series for 
the students on content, another stimu- 
lating thought processes). A battery of 
pre and posttests were administered to 
1556 gifted students, and statistical ana- 
lyses of comparisons between the pre 
and posttcst results and between the 
control and experimental groups are 
included. Numerous descriptive, infer- 
ential, and cluster analyses were made. 
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On four pustlcsts. certain siibgroiips ot 
students exposed to the I A , progr ams 
showed grealer average gains than the 
Control students, while in hve instances, 
certain categories of tlie e\periniental 
students made smaller average gains 
Scliools* reactions were also sinveveJ b\ 
questionnaire, and the rcsnhing conclii 
sions ami extrapolateil rccoinmerula' 
tmns are prcscnteil. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 90 

FC 03 0090 i n N A. 

Publ. Date 70 '^P 
Joesting. Joan. Joesting. Robert 
Kiitiir<' ProlileniM o( (»iflrd (»irl>.. 
F.DRS not available 

Gifted Child Ouarterly; \'i4 N2 F.s:-^n) 
Surn 1970 

Paper Presented At .Annual Meeting Of 
The National .Association For (iiftcd 
Children ( 1 7th. New Orleans. Louisiana, 
November, 1969). 

Descriptors: gifted; femalcsi problems; 
sex differences; discriminatory attitudes 
(social): employment opportunities; 
womens education; vocational counsel- 
ing 

Studies eoncerninj; the problems of gift- 
ed girls and women are cited, describing 
their characteristics, employment status, 
and why so few female geniuses are in 
evidence. Girls' self-concept, social pres- 
sures, and outright discrimination are 
enumerated as obstacles hindering the 
full intellectual development of gifted 
girls. Emotional problems, family-rais- 
ing problems, and lack of adequate 
vocational guidance are also discussed. 
Suggestions for counselors of gifted girls 
are made. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 2861 

EC 03 ?.861 ^'^^ 052 403 

Publ. Date Apr 71 39p. 
Exceptional Children Conference Pap- 
ers: Gifted and Developmental Poten- 
tial in Women and the Disadvantaged. 
Council for Exceptional Children, Arling- 
ton. Virgin.a 

Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE). Washington. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 

Papers Presented at the Annual Interna- 
tional Convention of the Council for 
Exceptional Children {49th, Miami 
Beach. Florida, April 18-24, 1971). 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
gifted: females: disadvantaged groups: 
discriminatory attitudes (social): educa- 
tional opportunities; employment oppor- 
tunities; program design: conference 
reports 

In the first of four papers dealing with 
gifted and developmental potential in 
women and the disadvantaged, Alexinia 
Y. Baldwin describes a curriculum pack- 
age entitled Ecology the Web of Life, 
designed for high potential students from 
low socioeccnomic backgrounds. It is 
intended to develop higher level though' 
processes, features several methods o 
inquiry, and is multidisciplinary . Jean A, 
Morse discusses barriers (social pres- 
sures and restrictions) faced by gifted 
girls while growing up which depress 
manifestations of their potential, and 



subtle and direct barriers faced by gifieii 
women Covered are role expectations 
and opportunities, disc rim inaUirv em- 
ployment praciices problems m choosing 
and pursuing a career, and suggestions 
tor vsorkers in the area of the gifted 
lack !.. Fadely addresses the subject of 
vshether professional \somen in educa- 
tion. especialK at administrative, higher 
education, and supervisorv levels, thul 
their se\ a barrier to .idvancement and 
equal opportunity, Kvamined are issues 
involved, ciiireni irein!'., tnid opporiuni- 
tites. based on a rovtevv of rehued stud- 
ies and intervievss. James L. McDuthe 
vompares features necessary for special 
education programs, pariicularlv for the 
gifted and retarded Identified are kev 
program features useful for program 
develc-pmem and evaluation. (For other 
CFX convention papers, see FC ()}2 8^4- 
FC 1)32 HMI.) (KW) 

ABSTRACT 3160 

FC i).^ FD N .A 

Publ. Date "1 f^p 
Torrance. F. Paul 

Are the Torrance Tests of Creative', 
Thinking Biased .\gainst or in Fuvor of 
Disadvantaged Groups'.' 
EDRS not available 

Gifted Child Quarterly. \15 N: P".*^-80 
Sum 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
disadvantaged youth; creative thinking; 
culture free tests; test evaluation; re- 
search reviews (publications); Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking 

The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
{\9f^f^). deliberately designed to include 
as stimulus materials only things thought 
to be common to all children or strange 
to all children, are discussed in terms of 
whether, in practice, they are biased in 
favor of or against children from disad- 
vantaged or culturally different groups. 
Reviewed are \2 studies which have in- 
vestigated the question in terms either of 
race or socioeconomic status or both. In 
most cases there were no differences 
between black and white children on any 
of the measures and no consistent pat- 
terns in the relationships between socioe- 
conomic stati'S and the measures of crea- 
tive thinking. It is pointed out that the 
life experiences of disadvantaged child- 
ren prepare them for creative achieve- 
ment, but creatively gifted disadvantaged 
children must be given the opportunity to 
develop their potentialities. (ICW) 

ABSTRACT 1014 

EC 04 1014 . FD 054 2.^4 

Publ. Date Apr 71 19.^p. 
Smilansky, M. and Others 
Secondary Boarding School.s for GIffed 
Students from Disadvantaged Strata. 
Technical Report No. 2, the Socio- 
Economic Background of the Students 
and Their Succe.ss in Secondary 
School. A FoIlow-Up Study. 
National Institute for Research in the 
Behavioral Sciences. Jerusalem. Israel: 
TeUAviv University. Israel. Research 
and Development Lab for the Study of 
the Disadvantaged 

Office of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C. ^ 
EDRS mf.hc i U 



Descriptors: e\ceptii>nal child research: 
disadvantaged youth; culturally disadvaf)- 
tageil: enrnparative eiliication: foreign 
countries; socioeconomic background; 
.icadeniic achiev l'iti ent; .Mil'urid factors: 
.L!)fteil; secomlary schiu^l students; Isiael 

1 lie report is onr of a scrie. on the re- 
sults iif studies Conducted wilfi the itini 
of (iiiilersiandini: ;tnd assisting culliitallv 
Jisailv antaiieil pupils in the Israeli school 
svsiein. A brief eilueational histor> of 
ttic country and of the theoretical h;isis 
of the research introdtices this report A 
detailed description of the socioecimoniic 
backgrouml t>f stu.ietJts is given through 
dat:t analysis, as is an analysis of stu-.lent 
success m secomlary schools. Findings 
iiulic»ite that Israel has retaairieil consist- 
ent in striving ti>vvard defined goals by 
absorbing a culturally disadvantaged 
population. Using the criteria of ethnic 
origin and >ocial characteristics. (Author/ 
DM) 

ABSTRACT 1667 

I-C 04 IMv N A. 

I'nbl. Date 72 Hp. 
. T.orrance, I-. Paul 
Tniiniiiy rciichers and Leaders to 
Reco«ni/e and Aeknov^lcd^c Creative 
Behavior Ainon^ Disadvantaged 
Children. 
I-DRS not available 

(Hfted Child Quarterlv: Vl() M IV^ll) 
Spr t^;7: 

DesCiiptors! e\ceplional child research; 
disadv iuitaged youth; creative ability; 
teacher role; creative development 

Reported were the results «>f a work>hop 
designed to train teachers ;ind leaders to 
reeogni/c, acknowledge, and develop 
talent or creative behavior among disad- 
vantaged childreh and to encourage posi- 
tive group behavior in small, racially in- 
tegrated groups. Ninety -one children (age 
range 6 to 1.^ years), involving .'^l blacks 
and 40 whites, piirticipated in a .^-week 
creativity workshop and were tested pe- 
riodically for their creativity levels. Re- 
sults of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking indicated that the children 
made significant gains in their ability to 
produce original ideas on a standardized 
test of creative thinking. The children's 
general creative behavior and the teach- 
ers* role in reeogni/ing and developing 
the children's creative behavior were 
also found to improve. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 2052 

EC 04 2052 r-D N A. 

hibl. Date 72 2p. 
Woodbury. Roger W.: Mcbricfe, F-dd 
Research in Progress: Talented Delin- 
quents. 

F.DRS not available 
TAG: F'1.V4 Spr 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
emotionally disturbed; delinquents: so- 
cially deviant behavior; gifted; educa- 
tional opportunities; academic ability 

The short article discusses the gifted and 
talented delinquent, who is said to often 
have the abilities to develop and interre- 
late Concepts, to solve complex prob- 
lems, and to understand various experi- 
ences and situations. The stereotype of 
the adjudicated delinquent is thought to 
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UMiiilK cnlail loss itjlclligencc. In reality, 
'.jkntcil dclmqncMK arc foiitnl lo frc- 
ipicnily c^prc^^ ^c^cre discoiilcnt arising 
from ihc fonllict bciwcon c\pect;uions 
held h\ ihc simlcni aiul thoM- hckl tn the 
farMily. school, ami commimity. The 
fu'Cil for .ipproprialc educa[ion;il oppor- 
luiiilics for 'akiilcd Jcliiikiucnls is cv- 
prcsscJ. (CR) 

ABSTRACT 21 

EC 05 0021 ED N..A. 

Publ. Date Oct 72 5p. 
Lyon. Harold C, Jr. 
Talent Dou'n the Drain. 
KDRS not available 

American Education; V8 M8 PI2-6 Oct 
1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
gifted; disadvantaged youth; talent utili- 
zation; special classes; educational pro- 
grams; emotional problems; ability iden- 
tification 

The article considers the problem of 
educating highly gifted children (based 
on a recent Office of Education study) 
and concludes that unless they are en- 
couraged by special programs and people 
their talents are often lost. Erroneous 
assumptions disproved by the study are 
that special programs for the gifted pro- 
duce an arrogant elite and that gifted 
youngsters uniformly come from privi- 
leged backgrounds. Resolving the consid- 
erable tensions arising from being differ- 
ent and rejected is said to often lead the 
gifted child into conformity and repres- 
sion of abilities. The author decries the 
low priority given to gifted children by 
both state and local systems of educa- 
tion. Of particular concern is the identifi- 
cation of gifted children from underprivi- 
leged backgrounds. Following are some 
of the proposals coming out of the study: 
The assigning of one full time staff 
membei; in each State Department of 
Education to programs for the gifted, the 
establishment of regional action teams, 
the formation of an institute of Career 
Education for the Gifted, apprentice- 
ships, and better teaching training. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 292 

EC 05 0292 EDN.A. 
Publ. Date Nov 72 6p. 
Pringle. Robert G. and Others 
Innovative Education for Gifted Chil- 
dren in Rural Elementary Schools. 
EDRS not available 

Elementary School Jourr.a!; V73 N2 P79- 
84 Nov 1972 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
gifted; elementary school students; edu- 
cational programs; program descriptions; 
special classes; problem solving; rural 
education 

Described is a project using teaching- 
resource centers as a means of providing 
enrichment experiences for 63 gifted 
elementary school children in a rural 
school district. Using a curriculum based 
on problem solving techniques and affec- 
tive objectives, the teacher spent 1 day a 
week at each of the four centers. 
Evaluation was based on the positive and 
negative reactions of the teacher (mainly 
positive), pupils (all preferred resource 



center activities over regular classroom 
activities), parents (80% felt the proj?ram 
should be continued), and rcgulat class- 
room teachers (12C'r reported a positive 
change in the participants). The authors 
conclude that the project represents a 
A-orkablc program having more advan- 
tages than disadvantages for gifted ele- 
mentary school children from rural 
areas. (DB) 



ABSTRACT 1190 

EC 05 \m I'D N.A. 

Publ. Date Mar 73 Sp. 
Ren/ulli. Joseph S. 

Talent Potential In Minority Group 
Students. 

Exceptional Chidren; V.l^ N6 P437.44 
Mar 73 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
gifted; creative ability; minority groups 
talent identification; disadvantaged 
youih; low income groups; talent utiliza- 
tion 

Pointing out the nature and scope of tal- 
ent loss among low socioeconomic and 
minority group members, the author iden- 
tifies and explores some of the issues in 
the retrieval of talent potential. 
Strategies arc suggested for identifying 
and maximizing the development of tal- 
ent in the minority group segment of the 
school population. Identification proce- 
dures recommended arc based on a 
broadened conception of talent. The au- 
thor discusses some new instruments 
seen to be more appropriate as well as 
more extensive uses of existing instru- 
ments such as tests of creativity. Sugges- 
tions for developing talent potential are 
discussed in terms of teacher characteris- 
tics and curricular relevancy. (Author) 



ABSTRACT 1219 

EC 05 1219 ED 073 582 

Publ. Date Mar 72 6p. 

Stallings. Clifford 

Gifted Disadvantaged Children. 

Connecticut University. Storrs 

EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
gifted; identification; urban schools; 
efTective teaching: educational diagnosis; 
teaching methods; guidelines: educational 
trends 

Presented are guidelines to help teachers 
efTectively identify and educate gifted 
students from urban environments. It is 
said that the one consistent criteria that 
teachers may use to identify gifted stu- 
dents is the depth to which students re- 
spond to environmental items (recall of 
street signs or types of automobiles 
found on the block and analysis of com- 
munity affairs). Teachers* observations 
and peer evaluation are also thought to 
be useful means of identifying gifted 
children. It is recommended that strate- 
gies for motivating gifted children in- 
clude helping the child plan his occupa- 
tional goal, finding individuals in the 
community who could assist teachers in 
developing their student's occupational 
model, developing communications with 
parents, and providing concrete experi- 
ences that allow students to explore their 
talents and discover their potential. 



Teachers are encouraged to create an 
ciuirnntncni in which cuintnunity situa- 
tions lire Ihc l>asis for learjiing ami to 
develop students' leadership polcntial. 
especially at junior anil senior h\\:h 
schtio! levels lulucational trends such as 
the following are identitied and com 
mended' emphasis on early ideniilicatiuii 
of Lilcnis. abolition of ^radc placements 
as present ly conceived. e'\perrences 
which allow divergent as well as conver- 
gent tfunking, and use of systems analy- 
sis in planning students* programs. ((iW) 

ABSTRACT 1265 

l-C 1)5 i:(>5 Kl) N A 

Publ. Date 72 i78p. 
Brooks. Robert 

Brl^l^t Delinquents: The Story of u 
Unique School. 

KDRS not available 

I-ernhill House. iJd.. 150 Park Avciuje 
South. New York. New York 10016 
lS6.75). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
multiply handicapped: emo'ioiially dis- 
turbed; socially deviant behavior*, delin- 
quents; gifted: adolescents; males: resi- 
dential schools; follovvup studies; educa- 
tional philosophy: interpersonal relation- 
ship: foreign countries; fan)ily role: 
Great Britain 

Reported was a study of 135 ailolesceni 
boys who attended a residential school 
stressing interpersonal relationship as an 
important factor in the development of 
gifted delinquents (Kneesworlh Hall) and 
whose behavior patterns were followed 
for at least 10 years after leaving the 
school. Presented was the historical 
background of the Kneesworth Hall proj- 
ect. The educational philosophy of the 
school was seen to be based on efforts to 
mediate the hurt and pain resulting from 
a poor quality of personal relationships. 
Discussed were the roles of intelligence, 
perception, and social relationships in a 
program intended to offer stability with- 
out rigidity. Psychiatric aspects of the 
school considered were the therapeutic 
effects of group life and the role of the 
psychiatrist. Most of the boys were re- 
ported to he performing academically far 
below their abilities on admission to the 
school. The longest chapter was given to 
10 case studies such as that of Martin, 
the son of a dogmatic mother and an 
ineffective father who were unable to 
cope with the boy's criminal behavior. 
Briefly compared were Group A boys (67 
boys who had comn^tted no offenses 
during the followup period or only a sin- 
gle misdemeanor) and Group B boys (6H 
boys who were convicted of crimes dur- 
ing the follow-up period other than a sin- 
gle misdemeanor). It was found that 
Group A boys were less likely to have an 
absent father, more likely to come from 
homes of greater stability, less likely to 
have had inconsistent home discipline, 
more likely to come from small families, 
and less likely to have experienced a 
number of changes in secondary school 
placement. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 1367 

EC 05 1367 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 73 6p. 
Richmond. Bert 0.; Norton. William A. 
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Otnitive IVoclui'tion um\ Di'viiopitun- 
U\\ A^e in I)istHi> untuned ( hildri n. 

HDK.S not a\.ul.it)If 

i;icfncnt;ir\ ScIumiI .Intmi.il: N'^ 
l>r'J-S.] f-cb pr\ 

l)cNoripi(>tA t.-\x.'cpJuin.il chiUI u-mmuIi. 
tli^iulviini.iuci! \oMih, cuUui.tliv ilK.i.K.in- 
l.igctl. ocofiornic.jiK vIin.kIv jni,ii:cil . l'Ic 
iiK-ni.iiy svMiool Miniotri^; chikl dcvctop- 
iiU'nt; V. it'MiMlv ; cicaliNc c\pr<.'ssu>ii . 
visual pciccpiuMi: pi.'uo[>UmI ilcvclop- 

OtU' lujiulrt'il s\tc'i.-ii cconnini^.ilK .liil 
Liiltilrullv (lis;ulvant;i^:cd c'lcMicnUr v 
M.-luH>l pupils (uf.ulcs 4 ihroiiuh 
coninatcd with iKKaiuaiicil norm croups 
on nicasnrcs i^f creative protliictis iiv and 
visual-motor perceptual ilc\eii>pnH'nt. 
Results were reporieil lo indicate signifi- 
cant relationships between deveiopnien- 
lal age and fi\e of the fcdlowmi: seven 
creativitv factius; I'lgiiral (liiet;c> . fle\i- 
bilitv. oriuinality. and e!abi>ratton . tind 
verbal fluencv. tlexibdiiv. tind ori>^',inaliiv 
Disadvantaged children hiuh in develop- 
mental age were found ti> be hkefv to 
scoic higher on all ific verbal crealivrty 
tiisks and also on tests of figural llueiicy 
and tigutal tMiginality. On the Visual 
Motor Cicstall Test, disad v ania^ied chil- 
dren made more errors than the moie 
advantaged norm groups. Disadvantaged 
Ss also scored higher than norm groups 
on tests of fiyural flueticy. lov^er ihan 
norm groups on measures of verbal crcii- 
livity. and the same as norm groups on 
other hgural creativity tasks. Findings 
were thought lo otTcr evidence of a rela- 
tion between the di .advantaged child's 
level of visual-motor perceptual develnp- 
nient and his level of creative product! vi- 
ty.(GW) 

ABSTRACT 1714 

EC OS 1714 ED N.A. 

Publ. Dale May 73 Sp. 
Gallegos. Arnold M. 
The Gik'ted Poor. 
EDRS not available 

Educalional Leadership; V30 N8 P749^53 
May 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education*, 
multiply handicapped; gifted; creative 
ability, disadvantaged; economically dis- 
advantaged; identificaiion: testing proh- 
h:ms; racial factors; socioeconomic influ- 
ences: permissive environment 

New approaches are needed for the iden- 
tification and education of gifted poo- 
students. Though poor students score 
lower on standardized \Q and achieve- 
ment tests it is questionable whether the 
IQ test is of help in identifying creativi- 
ty, possibly major dimension of gifted- 
ness. Poor race and social class relations 
have been shown to negatively affect test 
performanceof poor students. 
Possibilities for culture free tests include 
the measure of neural efficienr Hevel- 
oped by John Ertl and the Joh..^ ' op- 
kins Perceptual Test. A new way lo iden- 
tify talents not ordinarilv considered may 
lie in establishing a revealing environ- 
ment in which poor children feel un- 
thrcalened and able to permit the full 
range of talent expression. The environ- 
ment would need to be noncompetitive 
and provide for learning opportunities to 
feed discovered talents. (DB) 



ABSTRACT 2250 

v,c 05 ::so n.a. 

I^ibl, Date : :b 12 Sp. 
Passi»w . A. Harry 

The* Gifti'tJ irid the Oisadviniliini<! . 

I'lDRS not available 

Nalioihd l-.lenient»u> i'rincipals; N*> 
r:4-M bel> Vi12 

l)e».criptors- exception»d child education; 
multiply handicapped: gifted; disadvan- 
taged you!;!: ediicatii>n»il trends; e'*u "a- 
tional programs, educational planning: 
discriminatory attitudes; curriculum de- 
velopment 

Kducational progr-ms for the gifteil and 
educational programs for the disadvan- 
taged have often been viewed a. having 
opposing goals with special provisions 
for the gifted attacked on the basis of 
allegeii discrimination against the disad- 
vantaged. Curricular change's for the gift- 
ed can be described as either vertical 
(acceleration), horizontal (cnrichr.ient), 
reorganizational, and augrnentalional. 
Little attention has been given to the 
provision of the development of nonaca- 
demic talents. In the abandonment of 
discriminatory ability grouping educators 
have often failed to provide any curricu- 
lum differentiation to meet individualized 
needs. Disadvantaged students are the 
victims of both educational and envircn- 
menlal forces which decrease the 
chances of their talents being identified 
and nurtured . In considering children 
who are both gifted and disadvantaged 
more attention should be given to identi- 
fication, program development, staff 
development, enrichment of the learning 
environment, development of bilingual 
and multicultural educational strategics, 
development of guidance services, and 
development of tinanctal resources. 
Educators and citizens need to affirm 
their commitment to the development of 
talent wherever it is found, realizing that 
talent is not the prerogative of any racial 
or ethnic group, any social class, or any 
residential area. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 2382 

EC 05 2382 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jun 73 3p, 
Pysh, Fred 

Are the Gifted the N^iw *Disadvan- 
taged'? 

EDRS not available 

Kootenay Centre for the G .urnal; 
VI Nl P8-10 Jun 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
gifted; educational trends; trend analysis; 
identification; motivation; teacher role 

A study of educational trends reveals 
that the gifted may be 'disadvantaged' in 
terms of appropK^le educational creativi- 
ly research; special programs have been 
discontinued; and the use of individually 
prescribed instruction is thought to auto- 
matically accommodate the gifted. Some 
trends such as the implementation of a 
double entry system for school beginners 
and the search for a culture free intelli- 
gence test bode well for the gifted. Identi- 
fication procedures should encompass 
more than the traditional IQ score; re- 
search needs to be carried out on the 
causal relationships in achievement moti- 
vation; and the role of the effective 



teacher of the gifted needs lo he irivesti- 
gated. (DIM 

ABSTRACT "JOS 
V.C (ki 0195 l^!> (W? 425 

hibl. Date Sep 1} 7p, 
Baldwin. Alexinia 

Itislriictionul Plunninjy; for i'AtWi\ Dts- 
advuntuged Children. 

C\innectieut Univ., Storrs. National 
Leadership Institute Teacher 1^1 u cat - 
ion/Earlv Childhood. 
Ems mf.hc 

National Leadership Institute, Teacher 
F.ducrtion/Early Childhood, The LIniver- 
sity of Connecticut. Storrs. Connecticut 

I>cscriptnrs: exceptional child education; 
gifted; disadvantaged youth; class activi- 
ties; teaching methods; curriculum devel- 
opment 

Discussed is instructional planning for 
gif'ed disadvantaged children with f; u- 
phasis on appropriate teaching strategies 
;md learning activities. Noted are gifted 
high achievers, from disad vantag.'id back- 
grounds such as Thomas Bradley, the 
mayor of Los Angeles. Possible organi- 
zational patterns listed include team 
teaching, open education, and extended 
school days. Stressed for programing is 
the development of both basic skills and 
higher divergenK thinking skills. 
Strategies are suggested for the develop- 
ment of thinking skills such as elaboia- 
tive thinking, fluent thinking, flexible 
thinking, and originality! Learning activi- 
ties described include a mathematics unit 
dealing with percentage, a study of jour- 
neys, a unit on colors, career education, 
and a simulation game on ecology. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 866 

i:C 06 0866 ED N.A. 

l\ib\. Date 
Thomas, Susan B. 

INeglectlng the Ci'fted Causes Them lo 
Hide Their Talents: Lel'.s Slop Short- 
changing Our Gifted Children. 

Gifted Child Quarterly; V17 N3 PI93-8 F 
1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
gifted; disadvantaged youth; program 
descriptions; research reviews (publica- 
tions) 

Examined are causes of negative self 
concept, in many gifted children, pro- 
grams for disadvantaged gifted children, 
and the trend toward more research for 
the gifted. Seen as the main reason for 
gifted children's frustations and retreat 
from performance is the public school 
concept of providing a homogeneous 
(equal) education for all children. Cited 
as examples of programs specifically de- 
signed to retrieve disadvantaged gifted 
children are the Retrieval and Accelera- 
tion of Promising Young Disadvantaged 
Children (RAPYD) program and the 
Higher Horizons Project Recommended 
is updating oi J. Gallagher's 1966 sum- 
mary of research on the gifted. (MC) 

ABSTRACT 1097 

EC 06 1097 ED N.A, 

Publ. Dale F 73 5p. 
Torrance, E. Paul 

Assessment of Disadvantaged Minority 
Group Children. 
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EDRS not available 

School Psychology Digest; V: N4 P.VK) 
F 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
disadvantaged youth; minority groups: 
gifted: culture free tests; testing: sc!iool 
psychologists: test v.iliditv: testing prob- 
lems: examiners 

Discussed are approaches to assessment 
of disadvantaged minority children that 
school psychologists can use to improve 
services. Cited among tests that seem to 
have no racial or socioeconomic biases 
are the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking and the Alpha Biographical 
Inventory. Noted is the research of S. 
Houston on Black English. It is main- 
tained that students should be assessed 
on the basis of abilities valued in their 
subculture. Described as two approaches 
to development of culturally biased tests 
are item purging, seen in a recent revi- 
sion of the Stanford-Binei (ABDA). and 
constructing tests such as the Black In- 
telligence Test of Cultural Homogeneity 
(BITCH- 100) that favor disadvantaged 
minority groups. Given to show needed 
examiner skills are examples of using 
observational skills, looking for abilities 
rather disabilities, and discovering the 
superior performance of disadvantaged 
black children over white gifted children 
ill p'oJucing ideas such as the use of 
junk automobiles. It is suggested that 
school psy. .ologists make valid assess- 
ments of nontest situation behavior. 

ABSTRACT 1099 

EC 06 1099 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date F 73 6p 
Renzulli. Joseph S. 

Talent Potential in Minority Group 
Students. 

EDRS not available 

School Psychology Digest: V2 N4 F23-8 
F 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
gifted: creative ability; disadvantaged 
youth; negroes; ability identification; 
creativity; motivation 
Suggested are ways to recognize gifted 
and creative children within the disad- 
vantaged groups, particulary among the 
:0 million Blaci< Americans. Among ap- 
proaches cited are Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking, the Alpha Biographi- 
cal Test, and the Sub-Cultural Indices of 
Academic Potential. Described are teath- 
er characteristics and relevancy of the 
curriculum that help motivate students to 
show their abilities. Given are the fol- 
lowing elements of a total program to 
develop iaient:greater flexibility, and ear- 
ly start in the education and socialization 
processes, early apprenticeship (expo- 
sure to different ways of making a liv 
ing), an creation of a more open educa- 
tional system. (MC) 
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Brazziel. Wi'.liam F. 

High IQ Minority Children. 

EDRS not available 

National Leadership Institute, Teacher 
Education/Early Childhood - Technical 
Paper: Pl-4 Jan 1974 



Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
gif't^d: high achievers; disadvantaged 
youth; minority groups; intelligence quo- 
tient; demography; independent study; 
socioeconomic influences; identi^cation 

New idcntilication procedures and pro 
grams arc being provided for high \Q 
minority group children. A study of 
demographic factors has found thai mi- 
norit> group children from families with 
the sarnc live modal ch;iracterislics iluo 
parents, four or fewer chiklrcn. a father 
with a job rated high on an occupational 
rating scale, a mother with college aspi- 
rations for the children, and residence in 
a home they owned or with plans to buy 
a home) as the white norm group 
achieved the same spread of IQ scores 
as the norm group. Other identification 
procedures include the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking and teacher observa- 
tion. Friendly encouragement and sup- 
port is probably the most important need 
of gifted minority students who are often 
successful in independent study projects, 
(DB) 



ABSTRACT 1318 

EC t)6 1318 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Win 73 7p. 
Sullivan. .Mien R. 

The Identification of Gified and Aca- 
demically Talented Black Students: A 
Hidden Exceptionality. 

Journal of Special Education; V N4 
P373-9 Win 1973 

Descriptors; evceptional child education: 
pifted: negroes; racial attitudes: identifi- 
cation: disadvantaged youth; teacher atti- 
tudes: educational needs; discriminatory 
attitudes (social): teacher education 

The identification and education of gifted 
and academically talented Black students 
requires that teacher-training programs 
make sure that tr;iinees are aware of and 
can handle their racial attitudes and be- 
haviors. Teachers must not be permitted 
to teach students about whom they have 
negative attitudes. Educators must call a 
halt to administering and interpreting 
tests which are structurally designed to 
exclude the Black life style; scores from 
such tests often are the basis for releg:it- 
ing Black children to classes which re- 
tard their psychological, social, and aca- 
demic development. The school, family, 
and community should engage in pro- 
cesses which will help to gain the infor- 
mation and knowledge needed to estab- 
lish sound educational programs for the 
identification and development of talent- 
ed Black students. (Author) 
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EC 06 1328 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Win 73 7p. 
Torrance. E. Paul 

What Gifted Disadvantaged Children 
Can Teach Their Teachers. 

Gifted Child Quarterly: V17 N4 P243-49 
Win 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth; gifted; inservice 
teacher education; student teacher rela- 
tionship: creative ability; teaching meth- 
ods 



.'.isted and described in case summaries 
are examples of direct and indirect 
teaching Msed by 75 Black and white dis- 
advantaged children. 6 to H years of 
age. with 55 teachers in a creativity 
\vorkshop in 1973. Teachers arc reported 
to have listed an average of direct 
le.irning experiences such as how to 
elimh a tree, and ^ "^2 indirect learning 
experiences such as how to listen more 
and talk less. Included among cases 
showing teach J ng ability of the children 
is the approach of 11-year-old Titriii who 
used sequential strategies. Cvintingent 
praise, and anticipation to teach her 
teacher to crochet complicated stitches. 
Teacher< of gifted, disadvantaged, and 
gifted/disadvaniaged children are urged 
to acknowledge and use the superior 
abilities of their students to ward oft de- 
structive 'attacks' of hostility. (MC) 

ABSTRACT 1555 

EC 06 1555 ED N.A. 

PuhL Date Mar 74 8p- 
Cooke, Gwendolyn J. 
Guidance Services for Gifted Disad- 
vantaged Children and Youth. 
National Leadership Institute Teacher 
Education/Early Childhood Technical 
Paper; PI-8 Mar 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
disadvantaged youth; gifted; counseling: 
counselor role; goal orientation; parents; 
enrichment; summer programs; college 
choice; financial support; scholarships; 
federal aid 

Considered in the monograph on guid- 
ance services for gifted disadvantaged 
children and youth are guidance strate- 
gics, setting goals, working with parents, 
summer enrichment programs, selecting 
a college, arranging for scholarships, and 
obtaining financial support. Counselors 
arc encouraged to pursue a promotional 
strategy which dcveU-ps the skills, atti- 
tudes, and habits necessary for develop- 
ment of self reliance and to help disad- 
vanta[;ed children learn to set goals. 
Parent participation in the educational 
program as educational facilitators, and 
human rcsorccs is recommended. Briefly 
described are five summer programs for 
disadvantaged giftco students, and pro- 
vided arc addresses of regional associa- 
tions from which to obtain summer en- 
richment program information. 
Counselors are urged to provide relevant 
information to allow students to make 
their own selection of a suitable college. 
Approximately 10 sources of information 
about scholarships are listed as well as 
sources of federal financial aid (DB) 
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Teachers College Record: V75 N4 
P47I-87 May 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
gifted; creative ability: disadvantaged 
youth; culturally disadvantaged; identifi- 
cation; creative expression: cultural dif- 
ferences; program descriptions; interven- 
tion; guidelines 
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Discussed arc issues in the identification 
and provision of special services to cul- 
turally difTcrent gifted children. It is rec- 
ommended that alternative programs first 
find out the existing skills of the students 
and then integrate these skills irito the 
educational setting, 'leachers are encoiir 
aged to have sliKienis teach them skills 
developed in the students* subculture. 
Reviewed are four stages in attitudes of 
educators toward gifted disadvantaged 
from recognizing no gifted disadvantaged 
children through seeing the gifted disad- 
vantaged as rare but important and valu- 
ing different kinds of gifted ness to the 
author's identification of creative posi- 
tives more likely to be found among the 
disadvantaged. Noted are differences of 
the cuilurally different gifted from chil- 
dren traditionally identified as gifted such 
as lower socioeconomic background and 
a preference for group activities. Listed 
are 18 creative positives such as the abil- 
ity to express feelings and emotions and 
the ability to improvise with common- 
place materials. Described is a current 
intervention program for disadvantaged 
gifted children which has guidelines such 
as clear structure with flexibility and 
opportunities to be 'ewardea for solving 
problems. The author concludes that new 
programs for black disadvantaged chil- 
dren should focus on the creative 
strengths of black children and e.npha- 
size the use of the arts. It is thought that 
a special program can provide a bridge to 
enable the gifted disadvantaged to com- 
pete with more advantaged children. It is 
thought that a variety of administrative 
arrangements would be suitable for spe- 
cial programs for culturally different chil- 
dren. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 1936 
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Ihihl. Date Win 74 Hp 
Cox. Joseph 

Su^ested Instruments for thv Identifi> 
cation of the IVeschool and Kinder^ar- 
fen Disadvantaged (lifted. 

.Southern Journal of E^ducalionul Re- 
search: V8 Nl P19S-:0S Win 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional i liild educatiiHi: 
disadvantaged \oulh; gifted: ability iden- 
tification: earl> childhood Ciliication; 
kindergarten: testing: resource guides: 
cognitive ability: spalial relationship; 
memory: logical thinking: classification 

Listed .trc 7H tests thought appropriate 
for *he identification of g.fted disadvari- 
:aged children at the preschool or kinder- 
garten levels. Tests ;ire listed separately 
for the preschtuil anil kindergarten levels 
and cover the following abilities: spatial 
relatiims. niemorv. convergent produc- 
tion logical reasoning), and classifica- 
uon. <Df^ 
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Gall igher, James 

Talent Delay ed-Talent Denied: The 
Culturally Different (;ifted Child. A 
Conference Report. 

Foundation for Hxceptional Children. 
1920 Association Drive. Reston. 
Virginia 22091. 



Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
multiply handicapped: gifted: disadvan- 
taged youth: culturally disadvantaged: 
minority groups: conference reports: cul- 
tural differences-, educational needs: tal- 
ent identiticaiion: pri)blcin solving: ileci- 
sion making-, financial suppt>rt: pri>grain 
de\ clopiiicnt-. teacher education: conuuu- 
ui[y resources 

The l-\>undaiiiin fur 1- .xccptiiuial C ..il- 
dren. through a grant au aided b> the 
Robert Sterling Clark Found .tii' mi. spon- 
sored a conference on the caucatit>n;il 
[iroblcnis of culiuralK different gifted 
childrc-!. Through small group discus- 
sions and papeis submitted prior to the 
ci nference. p.irticipants enumerated the 
follo\^ing barriers preventing the estab- 
lishment of special educational opportun- 
ities for culturally different gifted chil- 
dren: the school program, the education- 
al svstcin. the social environment, and 
the decision-making process. Noted in 
each of the problem categories were 
rnorc particular issues such as bias to- 
\^ard middle class children in IQ tests, 
the lack of emphasis on teacher creativi- 
ty, and difficulties in obtaining state or 
federal funds for the gifted. .Solutions 
otTered in the four problem categories 
stressed the need of more respect for 
cultural plurali-sm. the importance of 
school utilization of community re- 
sources, changes in teacher selection and 
te;icher training programs, and the need 
to involve key decision makers at local. 
Slate and federal levels. Participants 
identified some of the existing sources 
ihai can support programs and services 
for cullurallv different gifted children. 
(GW) 
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Gallagher. James J. 

Conference on Culturally DifTercnl 
Gifted—A Brief Report. 

TAG. Association for the Gifted News- 
letter: V16 N3 P9-I0 Spr 1974 

I!)cscriptors'. exceptional child education: 
gifted; disadvantaged youth: conference 
reports: identification: educational needs; 
public policy: community role 

Summarized are issues considered at a 
recent conference on culturally different 
giffcd children. The problems of the cul- 
ti. ;y different gifted are seen to fall 
into four categories: teacher-child (the 
classroom level), educator-child (the 
educational policy level), public policy 
maker-child (the level at which societal 
resources are allocated), and communi- 
ty-child (the level at which the child has 
to deal with peer and social values dif- 
ferent from his own). Solutions suggest- 
ed by participants include broadening cri- 
teria for defining giftedness at the class- 
room level, expanding the school pro- 
gram to include the entire community at 
the educator level, and increasing respect 
for cidtural pluralism at the policy and 
community levels. (DB) 
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Sato. Irving S. 



The Culturally Different Gifted 
Child-The I>awning of His Day ? 

Hxceptional Children: V40 NK P572-6 
May 1974 

IX'scriptors: exceptional child education: 
minority groups: gifted; educational pro- 
grams: educational needs; disadvantaged 
south; cultural differences: definitions: 
identification: resource" guides 

The article discusses the educational 
needs of the culturally different gifted 
child \sho is defined as a member of a 
culture other than the domin.int culiijrc 
\\ho shows potential for outstanding 
achievement in any area of human en- 
deavor, l^rocedures for identifying the 
culturally different gifted child are reex- 
amined and more research v^ith an em- 
phasis on environmental and sociologic.tl 
variables is called for. Focused on are 
L'ducational programs being instituted 
throughout the U.S. for the culturally 
ditTcrent gifted such as the Cooperative 
Leadership for Urban [education Pioject 
in Tennessee. I^rovided are eight action 
steps for effecting qualitatively differen- 
tiated programs (such as offering oppor- 
tunities for students to teach fellow stu- 
dents) and a list of available resources 
for information and materials (such as 
the National .Association for Gifted Chil- 
dren). (Author/l.C) 
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l-'ilz-Cjibbon. Carol \ . 
The Identification of Mentally (iifted, 
"I>isadvantaRed* .Students at the 
Kighth (trade Ih'vcI. 
Journal of Neg/o l-ducation; V4^ Nl 
Win 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
multiply handicapped: disadvantaged 
\iHith: gifted: junior high school stu- 
dents; identification: screening tests: 
teacher role: iiKclligencc tests: ability 
identification; culture free tests: Raven 
Progressi\e Matrices 

In an effort to develop a praclical. fair 
methiid to identify gifted d i sad \ ant aged 
students, several selection methods uere 
evaluated for identifying the top in 
ability from approx^rrvately 4(X) eighth 
grade students in an inner-city school. 
Screening measures used to select stu- 
dents to take the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC) \^ere: a con- 
ventional group IQ test, the California 
Test of Mental Maturity; a 'culture-fair" 
intelligence test, the Raven Stamlanl 
Progressive Matrices (SPM) aiul Adv- 
anccil ^Progressive Matrices (Adv SPM>: 
the Califi>rnia .Achievement Tests in 
iTiathenialics and reading: and teacher 
nominations. Results inJicatcil that an 
effective and fair procedure for identify - 
ing students in tbe top 2^^? ability level 
would be to first administer the SPM to 
all students, then give the Adv .SPM to 
students who scored in the lop on 
tbe SPM and to any students strongly 
recommended by parents or teachers, 
and finally administer the WI.SC to stu- 
dents whose Adv SPM scores were in 
the top half of the sample and students 
who scored in the top 29f on the ,SPM. 
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The top students on the W!SC perform- 
ance scale would be the gifted group 
(LC) 

ABSTRACT 520 

FC 07 0520 HO N.A. 

Piibl. Date Dec 74 Ip. 
The Creative C;hetto. 
Human Behavior; V3 Ni: P37 [X-c 74 

IU'scripii>rs: e\cepiii>nal child research: 
disadvantaged \outh; low income i^nmps; 
^lifted; childhood; creative ability : iniaj^i- 
nation; divergent thinking. 

Compared were the number and origin.i! 
ity nf id. is produced m a lO-tnlinilc 
brain storming session b\' 20 low incoine 
children ages fvto 1 3-year>-t>!d (60'.' 
Black) anil 20 atlluent gifted children 
(predominantU White). The dis.alvMn- 
taged group produced a higher nun-,>cr of 
ideas (202.4) than the gifted (115.!) ..^id 
.ilso demonstrated greater origina!n\ and 
imagination (CI.) 

ABSTRACT 2018 
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Publ. Date 4Qtr 3p- 
Solomon. Anita (>. 

Analysis of rrea!i\c Thinking of Dis- 
udvuntaged C hildrcn. 
Journal of Creative Heha\ior. \S N4 
P29'^-5 40tr74 

Descriptors: exccpi'onai chili! research: 
disadvantaged youth: clcfner.iarv educa 
lion; creativity: creative thinking; 

.Analysis of d.ii.! on "22 children m first, 
third ;md tlfth grades of selected elemen- 
tary schi>ols in ihc District of Columbia 
indicates that, on typical tests of mtelli- 
gence, disadvantaged children perform in 
a superior manner over advantaged chil- 
dren in many areas of creative thinking 
in the early years of school, particularly 
at the third grade level. (Auihor/GW) 

ABSTRACT 2368 

FC 07 2368 ED N. A. 

Pub!. Date Mar 7S 22p. 
Smilansky. Moshc; Nevo. David 
A Longitudinal Study of the Gifted 
Disadvantaf^ed . 

Educational Forum; V39 N> P273-94 Mar 
75 

Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
disadvantaged youth: culturally disadvan- 
taged; gifted; foreign countries; educa- 
tional programs; historical reviews; pro- 
gram C- scriptions; program evaluation; 
residential schools; theories/longitudinal 
studies: Israel: 

A theoretical discussion of social disad- 
vanlagement prefaces an explanation of 
the stages (>f social-educational programs 
in Israel's school system and an evalua- 
tion of Israel's Boarding Home Fostering 
Program for gifted disadvantaged hil- 
drcn. Cultural disadvantagement de- 
fined in terms of the abiiitv of a group to 
function according to the cultural norms 
influenced by the modernization process 
and established by the dominant group. 
The following five stages of Israel's so- 
cial-educational programs are assessed: 
the pioneer-voluntarv stage (prc-194S), 
the formal equality stage (1948- .S7). the 
compensatory education stage (1958-67). 
the school reform stage (1968-73). and 



the experimental school stage 
( 1973-present). The Boarding Home Fos- 
tering Program is evaluated in relation to 
its ba^ic assuinptions. its selection of 
participants, its evaluation procedures, 
participants' success in secondary 
schools, the sl^cial acceptance of board- 
ing students withia their classes, and the 
continuati(^n of studies by participants at 
higher educational levels. .A lO-ycar fol- 
low up study is reporied to indicate that 
the boarding program succeeded in creat- 
ing a better educational opportunitv for 
the disadvantaged gifted than that prov- 
ided in the conventional educational sys- 
tem. (CiWi 

ABSTRACT 2730 

EC 07 27,>0 ED N. A. 

Publ. Date Apr 75 2p, 
Hatch, Albert L. 

The Educational Needs of Disadvan- 
taged Gifted Pupils. 

Talents and Gifts; V17 N3 P5-6 Apr 75 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
multiply handicapped; gifted; 
disadvantaged youth; educational needs; 
talent identification; curriculum design: 

Stressed is the importance of identifying 
gifted disadvantaged pupils and of de- 
signing innovative educational curricula 
to foster their development. It is suggc %t- 
ed that classroom teachers look for pu- 
pils who show qualities such as inde- 
pendence, imagination, and curiosity and 
provide a curriculum to improve compre- 
hension, visual motor, memory, concen- 
tration, vocabulary and vcrb;u fluency 
skills. (EH) 
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Bruch. Catherine B. 

Assessment of Creativity in Culturally 
Different Children. 

Gifted Child Quarterl> V19 N2 P164-74 

Descriptors: gifted; economically disad- 
vantaged; cultural differences; creativity; 
testing problems; exceptional child edu- 
cation; disadvantaged youth; student 
evaluation; measurement techniques; 

The assessment of creativity and gifted- 
ness in culturally different or economi- 
cally disadvantaged children is discussed 
in terms of cultural conditions, general 
measurement concerns, and suggestions 
for improving creativity measurement in 
the culturally different. It is explained 
that differing cultural conditions (related 
to psychological factors or lack of equal 
opportunity) should be considered when 
determining measurement criteria. 
Reviewed are four main issues addressed 
in the literature on measurement and cul- 
tural differences: the middleclass. main- 
stream bases of measurement instru- 
ments; the neglect of subcultural values 
and abilities in current assessment instru- 
ments and procedures; motivation. ■ neg- 
atives related to educators, test adminis- 
trators and test administration; and falla- 
cies of measuring culturally different 
groups. Twenty-five suggesti<ins for im- 
proving creativity measurement arc 
grouped within the following categories: 
task construction and content, task con- 
ditions and methods, personnel, and al- 
ternatives and new directions. (LH) 
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Torrance, E. Paul 

Readiness of Teachers of Gifted to 
Learn From Culturally DifTerent Gift- 
ed Children. 

Gifted Child Quarterly; VIS N3 P137-142 

Descriptors; gifted; cultural differences; 
min. 'ity groups; rurr«l-urban differences; 
teacher attitudes; exceptional child edu- 
cation, multiply h.:ndicapped; Negroes; 
American Indians: Spanish spe;iking; 

.Analyzed were the responses of 72 
teac:v.r; .jf tf-.M gified to a questionnaire 
i^c'sig: cO to <.ietermine their readiness to 
learn aiai the types of information they 
hoped to gain from six groups of cultur- 
ally different gifted students. Results in- 
cluded findings that the teachers were 
most interested in learning about philoso- 
phy of life and goals from rural whites, 
rural Blacks, and ghetto Blacks; about 
traditions and folklore from American 
Indians and Mexican Americans; aboi f 
language and dialect from Mexican 
Americans and Cubans; about crafts 
from American Indi.ins; and about cop- 
ing techniques from ghetto Blacks. (LH) 
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Publ. Date Aut 74 5p. 
Quisenberry. Nancy L. 
Developing Language Fluency in the 
Gifted Culturally DifTerent Child. 
Gifted Child Quarterly: V18 N3 P175-179 

Descriptors: gifted; cultural differences; 
language development; language pat- 
terns; dialects: exceptional child educa- 
tion; multiply handicapped; maturation; 

Culturally different gifted children need 
continuing opportunities to develop oral 
language fluency. Educators should be 
aware of normal stages in the child s 
language development (such as tempo- 
rary tendencies to overgeneralize irregu- 
lar nouns and verbs) and should not ex- 
pend undue effort correcting apparently 
ungrammatical dialectal forms that arc 
used by adults in the child's home envi- 
ronment. (LH) 
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ABSTRACT 307 

EC 001 788 
Publ. Dale t>; 

The Underachiover, a Guide to Tuto- 
rial, Remedial, Dia^noHtic und Aca- 
demic Resourceti in Prt*p School Prt)- 
(^oms and Clinics. 
EDRS Price 0 

Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion: clinics: special schools: private 
schools: catalogs: college preparation: 
mentally handicapped: remedial pro- 
grams; tutorial programs: underachiev- 
ers: emotionally disturbed: gifted: child- 
ren: residential schools: physically hand- 
icapped: vocational education: guid- 
ance: reading improvement: directories: 
educabic menially handicapped 

The major purpose of this directory is 
to locate programs and facilities for 
children who require special academic 
assi^cance. Identified are about 400 p^-o- 
grams stressing diagnostic. foUowup. 
planning, tutorial, ant! remedial services 
at the college preparatory or general 
secondary anil prim;iry school levels. 
Information on the rar.ge of services and 
criteria for admission is presented. The 
schixjis and clinics are arranged geo- 
graphically by regions and alphabetical- 
ly by city within each state. Each cniry 
includes information on the foliowing-- 
(1) name and abbreviated description of 
population served. (2) address. (3) direc- 
tor. (4) staff description, (5) enrollment 
criteria. (6) tuition charges. (7) the pro- 
gram, and (8) kinds of services. A sep- 
arate section describes guidance and 
remedial clinics by geographic regions. 
The same information is provided for 
these clinics as for the schools. An index 
is included which classifies facilities by 
the following program features— (1) pre- 
paratory schools with instructional 
helps. (2) fine arts and creative empha- 
sis. (3) study and travel abroad. (4) 
gifted underachievers. (5) coeducational 
boarding, (6) girls boarding. (7) moder- 
ately emotionally disturbed. (8) mild 
retardation. (9) physical handicaps. (10) 
vocational training. (11) reading correc- 
tion, and (12) academic or preparatory 
programs with psychological guidance. 
Also provided is an index of all 400 
programs. Illustrated announcements of 
35 schools or clinics are also included. 
This document was published by Porter 
Sargent Publisher, 1 1 Beacon Street. 
Boston. Massachusetts 02108. and is 
available for S4.40 clothbound and 
S2.20 paperbound. (DF) 
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ailitu^Ls; chanuiing attitudes; iiruieiii- 
cfue\':;s: group eminsclinL:: stiiJetu ino- 
ii\ ;ition; l:i .i Je iicadeniie .i.. Iiiev e- 
niL-ni: ^.-asc studies ieduciition) 

I he prnhlcni "-as to Jelet fiiine uhdhei 
sicnilicani ditfeiences in ihr s^:hL)l;isiu" 
attainment of hi iiihl utuieiiiehicv ing ad- 
olescents eouUl be induced h\ ;i stioit- 
term sniaii gi\)up counsel uig pioeeJure. 

( )hiect i \ es u ci e to help the students 
dutgnose their ou n failures and plan 
u a \ s of re pa 1 1 ing tlieir ou n deficiencies, 
and lo hi itig about a more posiii\ c 
attitude toward stuJ> . The e\perunent 
^in\ol\ed \Z brivht underachiev ine ninth 
grade bo\ s. Biograph ical data, i ntercM 
sci>i es. and personaliu intlices \scii.' 
gathered lui L-;tch subject: \Z disguiscvl 
case studies uere prepaied. each charac 
len/inu a member of the group. In ;ill 
c;ises. one ot' the problems \o he consiJ- 
eiCii u»is a lack of s^-hola^lIC .ichie\e- 
ment . ! he counseling cons isied ot .i 
series v\ m\ sessions ilui uig whKh each 
gi'oup liiseussed the Ciises. |[ uas the 
rcspoi!sibilii\ of tise gmup to isv»la!e the 
pioblenis in each c;i' and to suggesi 
possi hie u .i\ s of resoK mg t hem i he 
ehanges in school achievement and in 
attituiie \».i;icli occuiici^i wete conip.ucvi 
\\iih tlio-sc ot a conttol group lo ^leici 
mine ihe cilects of the c^'ur>seling pio,.e 
dn ' . ar\d to --ee whet he u- not ; h,c 
pa, iCipants ueie able ii.mst'er l!;cii 
ieai ninLis to iheu' own situations, i \\ \ • 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
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TAT: C hicago Primary Mental Abili- 
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The motivational patterns and the cilu- 
cational achievement of talented stu- 
dents were identified and analy/eii. I he 
objectives were to determine the differ- 
ences between achievers and nonachiev- 
ers in the following areas moiivatit)n 
tovvard academic achievement: self con- 
cept, developmental history and home 
background, social adjustment, peer re- 
lationships, and parents' social status; 
and continuation of study beyonil high 
school. Also, the patterns of educational 
motivation of boys and girls were stud^ 
ied for possible differences. It was found 
that high achieving students tend to be 
more highly motivated as measured by 
the i nterview Measure of Motivation 
and. in thf* case of boys, by McC lellamrs 



Test. \ alue achievement uas higher lis 
measured b\ the Semaniic-Dilfercniial 
and. m the cinC of girls. b> Strodtbeck's 
and l)eeh;u-ms' insirumenis. atui more 
adjusted .is measured b\ the < alit'orni.i 
rs\ etiological ln\enior\. W ho \re 
rhe>. and Heha\iv>r Description ( halt 
instruments. I he girls uerc noie active 
in e\tracurricukir activities, had more 
leadership, uere more responsible and 
inilependent. had someuhvtt higher so- 
cial status, came from small far.nlies 
uhere the\ ueie the lirst-born or onl> 
chdd. h;id parents who uere heller edu- 
cated an.'i held high aspirations for 
them, sau iheir fLtthers as iniportant in 
their lives, and had mothers who placed 
a high v.due on imagination. .\\.\ 
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^otrd 'rin'or> . 
r.DRS not available 
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}^)Z Jul i vn' 

Descriptors: exceptional ciiiUi educ.i- 
tion: under achie\ CI s: gtHeJ. beliaMtu 
theories, academic achievement. iec;i!l 
< ps\ chological 1. seU concept, cium'clmg 

l nderachtev ement is dehneJ .is the Jis- 
paritN between c "\tciiv ;ind pertoini- 
ance. and eig' •> in i!^e under 

achievement s^ are i den titled 

Ireiitment iniplic s of the cvcle are 
aist) discussed, i J D) 
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I*crception of Symbol?* In Skill Lonrn- 
ing bv Mentally Retarded, (lifted, und 
Normal Children. 

Wisconsin University, Madison, School 
Of Education 

Office Of Education (DHEW Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 
CRP-I5I 

Descriptors: exceptional chilil research; 
mentally handicapped; learning chai.:':- 
leristics: gifted; perception; intelligence; 
skill development; handvvriting; spell- 
ing; arithmetic; reading 

The study investigated how children of 
different mental abilities perceive learn- 
ing tasks. Three groups of 10 children 
each (five boys and five girls) were 
selected, similar in chronological age. 
but different in 10- One group was 
composed of gifted ch ldren from a 
given sc a>ol of 8 10 children; one group 
was from the public schools; and one 
group was from special classes for the 
mentally retarded. Each child was asked 
to perform certain tasks involving his 
perception and reproduction of symbols, 
and his responses were noted by obser- 
vation and polygraphs. These tasks re- 
presented the school learning tasks of 
handwriting, spelling, arithmetic, and 
reading. The data recorded on the pupils 
were analyzed to lest the hypothesis that 
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retarded children perceive and act on 
symbols in essentially the same manner 
as do gifted and normal children. High 
and significant degrees of consistency 
were discovered among the three groups 
of children with respect to their re- 
sponses to the various exercises used. 
Significant differences were noted, how- 
ever, among several of the group mean 
scores. This exploratory study provided 
the basis for the development of many 
important changes and improvements in 
testing procedures, insirumenlaiion. and 
sample definition. (C'G) 
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level and stresses the importance of 
completely altering the present kinder- 
garten program. Through the use of illus- 
trations, the stifling of the children's 
creativity and initiative is emphasized. 
The place of the kindergarten in today's 
educational system is discussed and the 
need to stress the diagnostic function of 
the kindergarten pointed out. The author 
identifies some of the central problems 
in the kindergarten as its lack of content 
and student performance rigidity. (CD) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
giftL'd: underachievers; group discussion: 
academic achiev ement; intermediate 
erades; follo\^.up studies, persi^nal ad- 
justment 

\-oui eroiipv o;' eifted . iiiKlor.ijhic\ ;ni.: 
slutjL*nt> in ituci niedialc eiiuit's \<ore ■ 
en dilferent tre;it.nK'nts for (i tiiiuiths Jiir- 
ih.l: ihe N^honi Mj.ir h'f>l-hZ Ke>u)i- v.-.t.- 

; ■■ ! ;lio!^> jr* 'lip 11 in (he .i^ .uic^'iK 

iJI-Mlp, V ip. ;iu;;\ ulu,n'\ v'lMlllM'i'cd 

; mIoa ru: ihc ;rc.;t n^vr : ; 
^ ■.-.;[ ic :" ■ ■ -m! nit;nl , :!n.* ■ !i;d ■.';•,! - l 



discussion of feelings and interpersonal 
dynamics, the academic group, which 
focused on the presentation and discus- 
sion of scientific and other related sub- 
.*cts in group discussion, individual 
rounseling oriented ti> the discussion of 
feelings and interpersonal dynamics, and 
control group. The human relaiic>ns 
group and the academic group participat- 
ed in ueekK I and 1/2 hoor discussions 

throughout the 1961-62 school year. 
There was no specific counseling proce- 
dure. Results of post testing showed that 
although all four groups improved in 
areas of adjustment, the human relations 
group and [he academic group only made 
significantls positive gains. Trciriment 
groi;p* r.iade no greater academic gains 
than did the control group. It wa> con- 
cluded that participatic>n in small gr(^up 
discussions did improve adjustment, but 
that this participation did not necessarily 
imprvue academic achievement. (For a 
follouup study, see VC 042 (CR) 
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>>. :-;i<Mi L-\.i:iiinit: :i>n ei'c :JenlitR'd 
.•.^'^\'J\c■.'•^ .md lfv->se >^i': inj; :n the luv.csl 
q;..t:"lile ii> under. ichie v ci s. Sevenr. siv 
rn.;:chc^i pa i Cs (.'t'.ictii e^ ers ani.) iirHlei.i- 
■.■fne'iers wcvc >eiected I-atheis [he 
•tchicvers tiati liighei levels of eJucahon. 
hettcr occupation, higher mciunes. hot- 
ter homes, smallei t'amilies. and better 
colturcd attiiosphere m the home (all 
statistic. illv sii^niHcant with p less than 
.t)i). More of the achievers had taken 
scientitic subjects. e\[^ecled to conimue 
their eilucation, had done s^ le voca- 
luinal planning, and valued academic 
performance (ali statist icalK significant 
\^.lth p less than .01). There were no 
signiticant differences between groups in 
ordinal position of the siutlent in his 
familv. parental supervision, or help 
received with scliool studies at home. 
(J.\> 
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The author deals with the problem of the 
gifted underachiever at the kindergarten 



1^ .u!c::i u u ::!-,' \ '.TTK- n! . \li c; ■ Mip- v. ci 
•.■li-u! iv> i.-tip'^'V (.■ .i^'.il!(.;'ik.i1K . rul ihr 
'■iiii;:.;n rei.tlio'^- Liri'up .uu! ihe .i^Mdennj 
■jfi'up Nh<.>wed erc^ttet eaui- than the 
;;'!ii.nntiiL: two cronps Ihe huin.m roi,i- 
:ItM■!^ eroup aKo Nh\>wed si^i:r,ilicarit e.iin> 
in ps\ ch.Wotitcai ajjustinenl . both per- 
^on. il and socmI. m er the ye.irs l^^^il-^iV. 
the .icademic ^^roups showed a sii:niticant 
eain in personal .idjiistment only during 
the treatment period . It was co ncludetl 
th.ii discussic>n groups, whether ihey .ire 
oriented ti>w.ird group member feelings 
and interpersonal pri>blenis or towarti 
academic matters, promote psychological 
adjustment and academic achiev ement. 
(f-c>r the initial studv . see FC t)42 lU.) 
(CBi 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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grades; personal adjustment 

Four groups c>f gift 1. underachieving 
students in the intermediate grades \^ ere 
established for purpc>ses of providing 
varied treatment to improve personal 
adjustment and academic achievement. 
The four groups w re the hum;tn r.,,i- 
tions group, which was oriented to group 



IfiL \V ln!c'!;.:e;ui.' ^^.lii- 'or <. 

die;; ''A \S( ' lc^\ p ittr!-- > Hiiuht 

I'''.! ciMed unde: .u"htc". inu ^•hiLlieii wc:e 
.'onip.t; L-d ■.'.It.': fh\.Ne o!' .md 
L:ifled ;K'hic\ci> A .o:npa;!son .iKo v<as 
m.sde o[ 'r- HtM :n,t!-ie\ el in\iei achiev ers 
with 12 nonn.il level .ic hie vers 
.Sii^iiilicant .i!itference> were foiuid be- 
(v^een iindera Jhiev ers .md achiever^ al 
hoih levels. A second step involved a 
rank comparison he I ween the undera- 
chievers at both intellectual levels lUid 
iiLhievers at both intellectual levels. The 
Wise Information subtest was the only 
subtest to show a significant r;ink ol . i 
tion hetween the bright and gifted anc 
normal -level underachieve No ink 
ilev iatic>n differences were found he- 
t...en the achievers at the iv^.o ditferent 
levels. (.Author) 
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Presented are 51 selected readings on 
academic underachievement of children 
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in terms of psychodynamic and sor- 
io-cultural factors, miscellaneous factors, 
and a variety of treatment approaches. 
Selected papers tend to be research re- 
ports or clinical case studies, published 
since I960, not ir^vestigations of a highly 
specific area of underachievemcnt. and 
not a prediction of achievement study. 
The following titles are among the 
papers on psychodynamic and soc- 
io-cultiiral factors: The Ror«ichach Test 
and School Success Among Menial 
Defectives . Independence Training and 
First Graders* Achievement. Parental 
Altitudes and Academic Achievement, 
Test Versus .Academic Performance in 
M a 1 f u n c t i o n i r, g Students, the 
Non-Achievement Syndrome. Case Stud- 
ies in Educational F-ailure During .Adoles- 
cence, and Diffeier.cv^s Between Nornuil 
and Underachie. t*ts of Superior Ability- 
Examples of the 8 miscellaneous papers 
include titles such as Biographical Fac- 
tors Associated with Academic Over-and 
Lnderachievcnieni. .An .Analysis of Ln- 
derachievenient. and The Relationship of 
Otis IQ To .Academic Success in RosKn 
High .School. The following titles are m- 
cliided among the l.> paper^ on treat ment 
approachc>: The r.tfect> of Group coun- 
seling on Gifted I'nderachiev ini: Adoles- 
cents. IVrceptuai Training wnh \'i>urig 
MentLti RetarJatcs. The F-.lticacy of Two 
Organization. il pla^^ for Underachieving 
!ntellectual!\ Gifted Children, .ind An 
ln\ e^tlgation of Noir-Directiv e Group 
Therapv with Stude^l^ in Acad'jmic 
DitTiculU, iDBl 
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Teaching; the Gifted Child. Second 
Edition. 

Allyn and Bacon. Inc.. 470 .Atlantic 
Avenue. Boston. Massachusetts 02210 
($12.95). 

Descriptors; e.xceptional child education; 
gifted: disadvantaged youth: definitions: 
minority groups; identification: curricu- 
lum design: creative thinking; discovcrv 
leaining; problem solving; language ar 
administration; teacher education; unu. 
achievers; teaching methods; mathemat- 
ics; sciences; social studies: 

The education of gifted children is dis- 
cussed with reference to the characteris- 
tics and identification of gifted students, 
curriculum modifications, stimulation of 
productive thinking, administrator and 
teacher training programs, and the spe- 
cial problems of gifted underachiever-- 
and culturally different gifted chi! :. 
Examined are the cases of four w. '- ■ 
children who are used throughout the 
book to illustrate specific points, the 
unique properties of various subgroups 
of gifted children, and the issues con- 
fronting schools that adapt the curricu- 
lum to the needs of the gifted. Suggested 
curricular adaptations in the fields of 
mathematics, science, social studies, and 
language arts stress the importance of 
teaching the most abstract and important 
ideas possible and of providing the op- 
portunity for gifted children to be active 
learners. Teaching guidelines point out 
problem .solving strategies as well as 

o 
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means by which teachers can enhance 
creativity. The program designs of spe- 
cial classes, resource rooms, and acceler- 
ation programs are explained, as are 
training programs for teachers and ad- 
ministrators concerned w<th the educa- 
tion of the gifted. Also considered are 
educational strategies designed to im- 
prove the performance of gifted undera- 
chievers. and educational strategies espe- 
cially suited to minority-group children. 
.After each chapter, major unresolved 
issues are noted together with a list of 
pertinent references. (GW) 
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Entire Collection $12,991.79 

AIM/ARM MICROFICHE COLLECTIONS {postage extra) $0.158/fiche 

CLEARINGHOUSE MICROFICHE COLLECTIONS {postage extra) S0.162/fiche 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS {postage extra) 

Office of Education Research Reports 1956-65 S 404.43 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1966 144.57 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1967 175.31 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1968 ^ q 

Selected Documents on the Disadvantaged 334.28 

Selected Documents in Higher Education 1 53.48 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1966 and 1967 79.67 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1968 ^^-^1 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1969 57.71 
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